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in their praiseworthy exertions to enlarge the materials of our 
historical literature, to stimulate the progress of the most ele- 
gant and useful arts, and to secure the national honor from ob- 
livion, and can only say, in conclusion, that we sincerely hope 
that their. success may be continued and increased, — and that 
their labors may be rewarded by a generous, enlightened, and 
effectual patronage in every quarter of the country, and by all 
classes of their countrymen. 



Art. VI. — Italy. 

Italy : with Sketches of Spain and Portugal. By the Au- 
thor of Vathek. 2 Vols. Philadelphia, 1834. 

There are countries of the globe which possess a permanent 
and peculiar interest in human estimation ; an interest propor- 
tioned in each individual, to his intelligence, culture and phi- 
lanthropy. They are those where the most momentous his- 
torical events occurred, and civilization first dawned ; and of 
which the past associations and present influences are, conse- 
quently, in a high degree exciting. The history of these lands 
affords one of our most attractive sources of philosophical truth, 
as the reminiscences they induce excite poetical sentiment, and 
hence, we very naturally regard a visit to them as an event sin- 
gularly interesting, not to say morally important. 

And yet personal impressions, on such occasions, are con- 
fessedly dependent upon circumstances which are, for the most 
part, uncontrollable. There are, however, certain positive 
methods, the adoption of which will not, indeed, bring about a 
complete agreement in the notions and sentiments of travellers, 
but will tend to a much more useful purpose, — that of inducing 
a satisfactory result upon their own minds. Among these is a 
sense of the true nature of the comprehensive object they are 
about to contemplate, — a patient determination to bestow a 
degree of time and study in a measure corresponding with the 
subject, a preparedness for disappointment, and an unyielding 
spirit of candor. Such a state of mind will especially influence 
happily the experience of the trans-atlantic sojourner in Italy, 
since it may not be denied that many things exist there, to 
qualify the enjoyment of the enthusiastic expectant, who has 
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turned the eye of his imagination thither through the long and 
magnifying space which divides our continent from the old 
world. 

The invalid discovers that even those genial regions are not 
exempt from wintry influences, the ardent observer must grieve 
to find the most interesting ruins contiguous to, and even in- 
vaded by the scenes of ordinary life, and the more conventional 
characteristics of the country fast disappearing before the ever 
increasing encroachments of the stranger multitude, while the 
benevolent are constantly pained by the sight of distress which 
they cannot alleviate. Yet, perhaps, these very drawbacks 
tend to direct attention more completely to the many existing 
sources of satisfaction, and they certainly are not without a 
moral benefit. Never does the paramount importance of the 
innate habit and the comparative worthlessness of the outward 
scene become so self-evident, as when we thus feel the supe- 
riority of anticipation to enjoyment. And we know not, until 
standing by the spots reHOwned as the scenes of mighty ex- 
ploits, denuded of the exhaustless drapery of fancy, that it is 
the acts themselves, with all their beautiful philosophy, which 
alone have hallowed these portions of earth. 

But frequent and favorable observation will develope the le- 
gitimate influences of Italy, and render us less and less sensible 
to untoward or disagreeable circumstances. Antiquity will 
become, in our view, more sacred, art will awaken a deeper in- 
terest, society will discover new charms, and when we start 
upon our homeward pilgrimage, we shall perceive, with a sen- 
sation of wonder, the strength of the chain which binds us to 
the land, and realize the subtle power of the agencies which 
have so silently weaved it. 

The impressions of an individual mind, noted during a con- 
siderable interval of time, will therefore possess more of this 
deliberate and eventual character. In imparting them, it seems 
unwise, at least, to run into the common error of portraying 
minutely the details of statues, paintings and edifices, — descrip- 
tions, which often have the effect of exciting without satisfying 
curiosity; while graphic delineations of manners and customs 
have been too frequently and faithfully drawn to be attempted 
in the present instance. The aim will rather be to lead from 
particular descriptions, to the moral contemplation of such gen- 
eral subjects, as are prominently indicative of the scenes and in- 
tellectual influences of Italy. 

In pursuance of this design we propose to speak, in the 
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simple manner of the journalist, of that city, where are com- 
bined the greatest variety of the most interesting objects ; and 
from their contemplation proceed to notice some facts and in- 
fluences common to the whole country. 

It was in the light of a clear atmosphere that we stood upon 
the summit of the capitol, and thoughtfully gazed forth upon the 
city with its mountain-wall circling broadly in the distance. 
From so commanding a position, we were enabled to expand 
the faint idea into a sensible conception of the site of ancient 
Rome, and the relative localities and original aspect of her scat- 
tered and dimly defined remains. 

Directly beneath us stood a massive form, whose sculptured 
and inscribed surface is uniformly tinged with the melancholy 
hue imparted by the earth which so recently encrusted it, and 
deepened by the lapse of ages. And yet, beneath that arch 
have earth's most splendid pageants passed ; eyes bedewed with 
the rich tears of grateful exultation have dwelt upon its now 
defaced splendor ; its broad foundations, resting heavily in their 
sunken bed, have trembled beneath the proud tread of the tri- 
umphing, and its concave rung with the inspiring shout of a 
Roman greeting. It was the triumphal arch of Septimius 
Severus. 

Immediately beside it, in mournful companionship, rise three 
mutilated columns, — all that exists of the noble tribute of grat- 
itude raised by Augustus to the god of thunder, when he re- 
turned unscathed from the rush of his awful shaft. A slower 
but not less sure agency has not passed negligently by the mon- 
ument, and the naked triumvirate, clustered, as if in the 'fel- 
lowship of grief,' but feebly represent the living sentiment 
which gave them birth. The same number of these erect and 
solitary relics, lifting their burdenless capitals in air, furnish the 
commencement of an outline which observation may continue 
and imagination embody of the temple of Jupiter Stator. Cold 
chroniclers of thrilling times are they, senseless spectators of 
what would kindle even the unenthusiastic, which else we might 
almost envy. It seems as if something of pride yet lingered 
about these decayed remnants of a once glorious company. 
They bore the vaulted roof, which echoed the most eloquent 
outpourings of moral indignation ; they stood around, silent and 
stern, when about them were the not less inflexible forms of the 
Roman soldiery and the sudden gathering of her alarmed citi- 
zens, and within, the deliberate and imposing presence of the 
accuser, and the pale countenance and hurried glances of the 
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accused, — for it was here that Cicero condemned Catiline. The 
temples of Concord and of Peace, — the one boasting eight 
remaining columns, and the other three fragmentary arches, 
next attracted attention and suggested similar reminiscences. 

But soon we were obliged to quit a scene so absorbing in its 
suggestive influences, to wander among the dense ranges of 
modern buildings and descry, here and there, a few pillars or 
other remains of what once stood forth contributing their now 
isolated symmetry to the formation of a beautiful and perfect 
whole. The arches of Titus, Constantine and Janus respec- 
tively occupied and interested us, — particularly the former, from 
the sacred vessels and symbols of the Jewish temple, exhibited 
in basso relievo upon its interior surface ; the niches of the 
latter are dispossessed of the statues which once adorned them, 
the bronze fastenings which connected the stones are gone, and 
broad gaps mark the violence with which they were extricated. 
In the vicinity, we attentively perused the little square arch 
erected by the jewellers of the Forum to Septimius and his 
wife, and passing on, observed the pillars and site of the tem- 
ples of Vesta and Fortune transformed into churches. 

When we found ourselves near the wonderful old aqueducts 
contiguous to the walls, we were long amused with the pecu- 
liarities and impressed with the antiquated features of these 
strange and extensive remains. From some elevated positions, 
we gained a view of the neighboring mountains, lifting their un- 
dulating forms beneath the vapory masses of the dim atmo- 
sphere, and reflecting in faint yet rich tints, the few rays of sun- 
shine which struggled through the leaden clouds. We had 
seen no general view more congenial with the ruins or more 
exciting to the associations of Rome. 

Oh another occasion we left the city by the Appian Way, and 
were mindful of the circumstance of St. Paul's having entered 
by the identical road. After a considerable walk we reached 
the tomb of the Scipios, situated by the road-side, and the en- 
trance not distinguishable from other similar gateways, except by 
the inscription. Entering this, we soon came to the vault, 
secured merely with loose wooden doors and having no distinc- 
tive beauty. With a guide and tapers we explored the dark 
and chilly avenues of this tomb, pausing here and there to con 
the many inscriptions which exist upon the walls. Two of the 
sarcophagi are in the Vatican, but one or two yet remain. We 
soon hastened from this damp and melancholy sepulchre, whose 
earthly floor was worn by the feet of many curious pilgrims, like 
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ourselves, and pondering upon the contrast between the men 
who once reposed there, their probable anticipations of their 
country and the present, we extended our walk and penetrated 
far into the labyrinthine catacombs beneath the church of St. 
Sebastian. 

At length we arrived at the noble square with its sweeping 
colonnade and old obelisk, which are about St. Peter's. Having 
entered that edifice and immediately passing through a side 
door, we commenced ascending an inclined plane which winds 
round, is bricked, and continues for a long distance until it brings 
us out upon the roof. This wide space, with its several cupolas, 
has been aptly compared to a small village. We soon entered 
the first and second interior gallery of the dome, and thence 
looked down from an immense height upon the variegated 
marble floor, or immediately around upon the coarse mosaic 
figures. Still ascending, we reached the lantern, and obtained 
a most comprehensive view, embracing the city, the campagna, 
the distant snow-covered mountains, with a glimpse of the 
Mediterranean, and having stood in the copper ball which sur- 
mounts the whole building, we descended.* 

At one visit to St. Peter's, the several scenes presented most 
effectually aided us in realizing the vastness of the building. 
Two of the chapels were filled with children receiving Sabbath 
instruction, whose singing resounded pleasingly through the ex- 
panse. In one corner, some lads, seemingly designed for the 
priesthood, were loudly engaged in a dialogue, the purport of 
which was an exposition of the church ceremonies ; these were 
eagerly listened to by a surrounding crowd. Around the cir- 
cular and illuminated railing, which is about the descent to the 
tomb of the great apostle, kneeled many female figures, and 
another knot were clustered beneath his bronze image, and fer- 
vently kissing the worn foot ; while, scattered upon the far 
spreading pavement, and bending at the numerous shrines, were 
many devotees apparently absorbed in prayer. The confession 
boxes, too, were unusually occupied, and the whole area thick- 
ly studded with the figures of those whom curiosity or devotion 

* The necessity of attempting a description of this truly indescribable 
building is most happily superseded by the unrivalled paintings of Panini, 
recently purchased by the Boston Athenaeum. Let any one intently gaze 
upon the delineation of the interior of St. Peter's, and imagine the space 
which lies unrevealed in perspective, and he will obtain a more definite idea 
than any words can convey. 

VOL. XL. NO. 87. 54 
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had brought thither. And yet these numerous and variously 
occupied human beings seemed, in no degree, to lessen the ap- 
parent space enclosed by those immense walls and that exalted 
dome, but rather to increase the impressiveness of the whole. 
We gratefully remarked the peculiar mildness and genial 
warmth of the atmosphere. It is everi pretended by some of 
the inhabitants, that this phenomenon may be ascribed to the 
heat, which the dense walls acquire during summer, — a heat so 
great and so well retained as to continue partially latent, and be 
evolved during the few weeks when comparative coolness pre- 
vails. Many circumstances, however, contribute to the pro- 
duction of so pleasing an effect, particularly the admirable ex- 
posure of the building to the full influence of the sun, which 
beams through one or another of its many windows, during 
nearly the whole day, while the arrangement of the entrances 
almost precludes the admission of the external air. 

But it was our special delight to visit St. Peter's, not critical- 
ly to examine, but to yield ourselves freely to its sublimity 
and beauty. Sometimes we would rest in front of the monu- 
ment to the last of the Stuarts, to sympathize in the mournful 
expression of its basso relievo angels of death, extinguishing, as 
if in sadness, the torch of life ; or pause in admiration of the 
lions of Canova surmounting the tomb of Pope Clement XIII. 

As the setting sun shone gorgeously through the glory, over 
the main altar, and lingered upon the gilded cornices of the wall, 
it was mysteriously exciting to gaze on one of the splendid mo- 
saic copies of the most eminent originals ; for instance, that of 
Thomas satisfying his doubts. The perfect serenity of our 
Saviour's countenance, the determined inspection of the incre- 
dulous apostle, and, above all, the sad yet mild and affectionate 
expression of John, riveted our gaze and touched our sensibili- 
ties. We could almost believe that we saw a tremulous play 
of the muscles, or living softness of the features, as they were 
thus revealed in the twilight. 

It was surpassingly interesting to roam through the quiet 
and rich precincts of this magnificent edifice, with an ele- 
vating sense of its excellence as a place of religious enjoyment. 
There is a freedom, a nobleness, a grandeur about St. Peter's, 
allied to intellect and sentiment in their higher manifestations. 
Within no structure, perhaps, does the human form dwindle to 
greater apparent insignificance, but in few spots does man yield 
more spontaneously and legitimately to a sense of his capacity 
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for excellence. The idea that the building, which is filling and 
delighting his spirit, was planned by the intellect and reared by 
the labor of his species, and the thought of that Being to whose 
praises it is devoted, — all this suggests itself with the view and 
its enjoyment. 

Indeed, familiarity with the splendid temples of worship for 
which Italy is remarkable, rather augments than diminishes the 
spontaneous admiration which a first inspection of them excites ; 
or rather the primary emotions of pleasure melt into a calm 
sentiment of satisfaction, far more favorable to a discriminating 
view and just impression. The still but most efficient teachings 
of those three happy influences, painting, sculpture and ar- 
chitecture, seem here combined for the most felicitous ends. 
We could not but often think of it as one of those consoling and 
redeeming things, which modify all the evil in the world, that 
there were places dedicated to Catholicism, but open to all and 
at all times; — places for reflection, devotion and thought, where 
one can wander contemplatively, the painted windows impart- 
ing a mellow light in which the pictured and sculptured forms 
seemed living things, and the notes of the chanters falling in 
reverberated echoes upon the ear, and worship after his own 
heart, or muse holily till the fire burns. 

It was on a day marked by that deep azure, that seemingly 
penetrable density of the sky, so often celebrated by poets as 
the most enchanting natural feature of southern Italy, that we 
were early on our way to the Esquiline hill. Upon its summit 
stands in comparative solitude, the church of St. Pietro in 
Vinculi, built to contain the chains of the great apostle whose 
name it bears. The effect, ever derivable from simplicity, is 
signally exemplified upon entering this chaste building ; for its 
interior architecture opens at once upon the vision, and in its 
simple grandeur imparts a far more delightful impression, than 
is often obtained from more extensive and gorgeous constructions. 
The form of the Basilica is here admirably preserved, the arched 
roof being supported by two rows of beautiful columns, and the 
whole space unbroken by any intermediate arches. These 
columns, as well as the pavement of the sacristy, were originally 
obtained from the baths of Titus ; the former are remarkably 
impregnated with sulphate of lime, so as to emit a sulphurous 
odor when slightly rubbed. Behind the altar is a richly wrought 
marble chair, probably a consular seat, obtained from the same 
ruins ; the idea that Cicero might once have occupied it, occurred 
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to us, and increased the interest with which we viewed so 
pleasing and authentic a Roman relic. Most of the pictures 
and frescos are illustrative of St. Peter's imprisonment and an- 
gelic enfranchisement; and within two brazen and embossed 
doors, are preserved the sacred fetters which are exposed to 
view only once a year. 

But the grand attraction which had drawn us to this church 
was a renowned work of art, — the statue of Moses by Michael 
Angelo. This colossal figure at once evinces the workmanship 
of a peculiar genius, the design differing wholly from what is 
familiar in statuary. There is a muscular power, a grandeur 
of outline, which sufficiently indicate the author. Indignation 
and awful energy are distinctly discernible in the heavy frown 
and stern expression of God's chosen messenger to a guilty and 
erring people. 

The Capuchin convent, — an example of another class of 
churches, imparts a very tolerable idea of the dreariness and 
sternness of a genuine monastic retreat. The lay brother who 
conducted us looked wonderfully thriving, and was withal sur- 
prisingly affable for an old denizen of the damp and gloomy 
apartments which he so complacently displayed. The church, 
though by no means magnificent, contains two frescos of great 
interest : — one representing the archangel Michael triumphing 
over Satan, whose dark brawny form seems completely subdued 
beneath the light foot of his beautiful conqueror ; the other, a 
rough representation of St. Peter walking on the waves, - — 
one of the most ancient examples of this species of paint- 
ing. Indeed this convent is many centuries old, and the very 
hue and primitive material of the Capuchin garb comports 
admirably with the antique appearance of the whole building 
and its contents. But the greatest peculiarity is the cemetery 
beneath. A number of arches extend some distance, against 
the walls of which are piled an immense number of the bones 
of the deceased Capuchins. In spaces left about mid-way, are 
stretched skeletons, clad in the habit of the order, and others 
stand in various parts of the awful repository, while the ground, 
composed of " holy earth," transported at great expense 
from Jerusalem, is marked as the last resting-place of the later 
dead. The very lamps which hang from the walls are com- 
posed of bones, and the same material, distributed most fantas- 
tically, furnishes meet accompanying ornaments. Perhaps this 
kind of burial, if such it may be called, is one of the rarest in 
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practice by moderns. The effect by torch-light, when an in- 
terment takes place, must be impressive in the extreme; 
though with the broad light of day shining through the win- 
dows, the scene seemed more hideous than morally striking ; 
nor can one easily feel that the intended honor is conferred upon 
the unbroken skeletons, by permitting them to stand holding 
a card, upon which is inscribed the name and age of the 
deceased, like guardians of the mournful piles around them, 
in which are merged the remains of their less distinguished 
brethren. 

We crossed the Tiber in a broad barge, and during the few 
moments which intervened ere our walk re-commenced, we 
were naturally led to contrast the turbid waters and the dim 
earth around us, with the same scene, in its transcendant as- 
pect, as existing in the familiar picture of our fancy. The 
one was the plain appearance of neglected and perhaps de- 
generate nature ; the other impressions derived from nature's 
glowing commentator, the poet. Passing by a retired path 
through the fields, we soon came in view of a circular fortress, 
(the Castle of St. Angelo,) now chiefly used as a prison, but 
originally the tomb of Hadrian. And, certainly, when its 
solid proportions were decked with the numerous statuary or- 
naments which once adorned them, it must have formed a glo- 
rious final resting-place for a Roman. There is a striking and 
melancholy inconsistency observable in this, as in many in- 
stances, in the modern appropriation of ancient monuments. 
So much more honorable is it to the general, or at least to the 
better sentiment of mankind, to leave unmarred the few rem- 
nants of a nation's greatness, when not one of her children ex- 
ists. There is surely a kind of sacrilege in disturbing works 
consecrated to the dead, for purposes of selfish pride or narrow 
utility. The beauty, the interest, the blessed inspiration which 
so often hallow these ruins, are thus invaded, while no com- 
mensurate advantage is obtained. Have not as many smiles of 
ridicule or sneers of reproach, as pious feelings, been awakened, 
by the view of the apostle's figures surmounting the triumphal 
pillars of Aurelius and Trajan ? And who can behold, without 
regret, the mausoleum • of the mighty dead transformed into a 
tomb for the most wretched of the living ? 

We ascended a long flight of steps, entered a square and cor- 
ridor, and were soon in the Museum of the Vatican. It were vain 
to endeavor to describe what an impression of the richness of art 
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is inspired by the first general inspection of this vast collection 
of her redeemed trophies ; and far more to paint the vivid and 
elevating conception of her power which dawns, brightens, 
and finally glows in the bosom, as face after face of thrilling 
interest, figure after figure of embodied nature, and gem 
after gem of exquisite material or workmanship attracts the ad- 
miring eye ; all unanimated by one spiritual principle, and yet 
so legitimately the offspring of the highest, and so perfectly 
significant, as to awaken wonder, enkindle delight, and finally 
win love. We devoted a season to the inspection and admira- 
tion of the time-worn frescos, which exist upon the walls of the 
Camere of Raphael. Constantine's victory is, indeed, a splen- 
did battle-piece. But of all the figures, none struck us as 
grander than the group representing the miraculous defeat of 
the ravager of the temple, struck down by a cavalier, and 
two angels, at the prayer of the priest. Most of the counte- 
nances here depicted are separate and noble studies. All the 
frescos were partially designed and executed by Raphael. 
They present a worthy but melancholy monument to his genius, 
impaired, as they are by age, and marred by his untimely 
death. Yet artists of the present day are continually studying 
these dim, though most admirable remains, and find in their 
contemplation, the happiest aids and incitements. Notwith- 
standing this speaking testimony to departed excellence, as 
well as that which beamed in the admiring looks of the gazers 
around, there was something of sadness in the very air of 
rooms that bore the name, and shone with the embodied talent 
of the beloved and early dead, which forced itself irresisti- 
bly upon the mind, and tinged with mournfulness the gratified 
thoughts. 

But it is when we stand for the first time in the presence of 
that being, if aught destitute of sensation deserve the name, 
it is when the eye first rests, and the heart first fastens witb 
instinctive eagerness upon the Apollo Belvidere, that we feel 
the triumph of human art. And there springs up a rich senti- 
ment of satisfaction, not only that the poetical in native feel- 
ing, the pure in taste, and the exalted in thought are conscious 
of unwonted gratification, but because we rejoice in the spirit- 
ual nobility of our common nature, we glory in the thought 
that the senseless marble radiates the beautiful and deep ex- 
pressiveness of intellectual life at the call of human genius, 
and we are soothed by the testimony thus afforded to the im- 
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mortality of what we most love in ourselves and kind, for we 
feel that such followers of nature are allied to its author, and 
may humbly, but legitimately aspire to yet higher teachings 
than are evolved from the physical universe. 

We entered, on a fine clear day, the large enclosed tract called 
the Gardens of Sallust, being the site of that beautiful historian's 
villa and grounds. There are a few ill-defined ruins here situated, 
supposed to be those of a temple dedicated to Venus Erycina, 
and of the mansion, or its adjuncts. The general aspect pre- 
sented during our wanderings through this extensive enclosure, 
was more in accordance with the idea previously formed of the 
country than any before obtained. The fertility of the grounds, 
green with varied shrubbery and occasionally beautified with 
field-flowers, and thickly planted with vegetables, among which 
groups of laborers were actively engaged, afforded remarkable 
evidence of the actual mildness of the climate, while occasional 
glimpses of an old aqueduct, or wall, gave to the scene the 
surpassing charm of antiquity. Constant blasts of cold wind, 
in which the dry reeds rattled sullenly, and the snow-capt 
Apennines in the distance were, however, sufficiently indicative 
of the season. The free air and commanding situation 
of this domain are well adapted to foster that concise and 
clear energy, which so highly distinguishes Sallust. If this 
was the favorite retreat to which he retired to compose his his- 
tory, it is not surprising that he found in the situation and his 
employment greater satisfaction than could be gleaned from the 
enslaving luxury of the city, which lies so attractively at the 
foot of his paternal mount. It was a pleasant thought, that this 
very spot is that which beguiled his early ambition from the 
hazardous efforts of a political arena, to the quiet and dignified 
employment of an elegant historian. And in contemplating 
the result ol this author's wise choice, and comparing his with 
the lives of many of his equally gifted countrymen, a new 
proof is afforded of the surpassing excellence of well-directed 
literary labor. More peaceful and elevated passes the exis- 
tence, and more certain and purely succeeds the renown of 
the useful and excellent writer, than that of the most success- 
ful aspirant for immediate popularity. There is, too, a beauti- 
ful completeness in the works and fame of Sallust, such as sel- 
dom marks the memory or the labors of modern writers. 
Confining himself to one sphere, and intent upon comparatively 
few subjects, he shone preeminently in the one, and threw 
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over the other a light and vigor of delineation, which render 
his works not only universally interesting, as just and vivid 
chronicles, but as most attractive illustrations of the capacities 
of his native language. 

We proceeded at a similar season forth from the city, by the 
spacious and beautiful entrance of the Piazza del Popoli, towards 
the Ponte Molle. When we reached this celebrated bridge, 
the beauty of the adjacent country, and distant scenery, as well 
as the associations of the spot, detained us in long and de- 
lightful contemplation. On the one side rises Monte Mario, 
crowned with a verdant line of lofty cypresses, and on the other, 
far away, stand the hoary Apennine hills, while beneath runs 
the swift and turbid Tiber. The picturesque, arched, and 
heavy bridge on which we stood, still retaining portions of its 
ancient material, and the pervading Sabbath stillness, gave 
vividness and scope to the grand scene of action, which memory 
and imagination conjured up and arrayed upon its massive sur- 
face, and along the broken banks of the river. But, happily, in 
viewing the scene of Constantine's victory and miraculous vis- 
ion, we are not left to unaided fancy in an attempt to renew the 
view preserved in history. We have but to recall the almost 
living delineation of Raphael, to arrive at a strong conception of 
what could otherwise be but vaguely and variously fancied. It 
is on such occasions, that we learn to recognise one, among our 
many obligations, to genius and art. Gazing, after the lapse of 
centuries, upon the renowned battle ground where tyranny re- 
ceived a signal overthrow, from a Christian warrior, eminent for 
victory, and finding nought but the altered aspect of nature and a 
few decayed relics of art, we can yet rehearse the history and 
the song, and ponder the picture till they realize the time-buried 
events of antiquity. 

It was one of those days when a pensive stillness pervades 
nature ; the sky overclouded, yet threatening no rain, the sun 
peering dimly forth, and a quiet, almost sad in its lifelessness, 
brooding over the sullen fields and declining foliage ; a day, 
in short, the melancholy language of which brings something 
of pleasure to the man of anxious temperament, and to 
whose meditative influences even the practised worldling not 
unwillingly yields himself; a day, on which the student in- 
stinctively turns from his book to ponder, the active denizen 
of the busy or gay world is unwontedly and unwittingly 
thoughtful, and many a day-dreamer or philosophical sports- 
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man, like old Walton, wanders longer through the fields and 
indulges in deeper imaginings and more protracted reveries. 
Such a season was peculiarly adapted to the purpose for 
which we had assigned it, — a visit to the tomb of Cecilia 
Metella. The very thought of it brings to mind Childe Har- 
old's characteristic description : — 

" There is a stem round tower of other days, 
Firm as a fortress with its fence of stone,. 
Such as an army's baffled strength delays, 
Standing with half its battlements alone, 
And with two thousand years of ivy grown, 
The garland of eternity, where wave 
The green leaves over all by time o'erthrown ; — 
What was this tower of strength 1 Within its cave 
What treasures lie solock'd, so hid ? — A woman's grave. 

This celebrated ruin, one of the most satisfactory as regards 
its authenticity and preservation, among all the Roman antiqui- 
ties, is situated about a league from the centre of the city upon 
the Via Appia. Its circular form and remarkably dense walls, 
composed on the exterior of marble, now partially decomposed, 
proclaim its pristine magnificence. The obscurity which veils 
the history and character of her whose ashes it once contained, 
renders it, to one at all given to vague imaginings, more eloquent 
than if it were the concomitant of a most interesting and elabo- 
rate chronicle. The inscription possesses the same sublime 
simplicity, which is one of the noblest indications of ancient 
Roman greatness, discoverable in her monumental remains. 
As if, in announcing the tomb to be that of Cecilia, wife of 
Crassus, and daughter of Metellus, enough was expressed to 
convey every adequate impression to the beholder of whatever 
age or country ! The near kinswoman of two Roman citi- 
zens ; — this one fact was deemed a distinct indication to pos- 
terity of the actual nobility of the entombed, while one glance 
at the splendid sepulchre would convey ample testimony to her 
worth and loss. But even we of later times, who can smile at, 
while we admire such perfect confidence in the simple greatness 
of citizenship and individual character, and who can gaze with 
the coldness. of curiosity upon such a relic, even we can scarce- 
ly fancy any record capable of exciting such awakening senti- 
ment. It comports, in its brevity, with the great lesson it 
teaches, — the rapid flight and levelling influence of time, and 
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designating a double ruin, it affords a degree of knowledge which, 
if extended, would but carry out and define where vagueness is 
desirable. For free scope is thus given to a species of conjec- 
ture, which it is mournfully pleasing to indulge. Standing by 
the massive remains of such a mausoleum, of which we can only 
affirm that it was reared to the memory of a Roman wife and 
daughter, — what trait of energetic beauty, of affectionate de- 
votion, of moral courage, which enters into the beau-ideal of the 
female character, may we not confidently ascribe to this? 
What a life of secluded, yet elevated virtue, what a death of 
solemn dignity might not have been hers ! How large a part 
might she have taken in refining, ay, and nerving the spirit of 
husband and child and brother, — in producing that obsolete 
and wonderful being — a Roman citizen ! And if aught of such 
fancies is correct, how like her earthly destiny to that of innu- 
merable of her- sex, who live in the exercise of thoughts and 
sentiments, which, if developed through more conspicuous chan- 
nels, would be productive of deathless renown ; but whose self- 
sacrificing ministrations, though immeasurably influential, are as 
unseen as those of a guardian angel, while the memory of their 
authors is only embalmed in Heaven, or darkly transmitted, 
like that of Cecilia Metella, by the simple record of their names 
and kindred, upon the monument which conscientious affection 
has reared. 

Of all impressions from antiquity, derived from the ruins at 
Rome, none is more vivid and lasting than that inspired by the 
Coliseum, when viewed under circumstances best calculated for 
effect. Such are the quiet and mystery, the shadowy aspect 
and mild illumination of moonlight. Availing ourselves of a 
season like this, it was with something of awe that we ap- 
proached to partake of a pleasure, in its very nature melancholy, 
yet in the highest degree attractive to the imagination, and 
calculated to awaken many of the deepest sentiments, especially 
those by which the fellow-feeling of our race is nurtured and 
sustained. And as the scene, in all its actual beauty, environed 
by associations more impressive than its past magnificence, and 
reposing in a light more tender than gleamed from the eager 
eyes, which once shone out from its now dim arches, broke 
upon our sight, we seemed to have come forth to hold commu- 
nion, — not with the material form, but with the very spirit of 
antiquity. There, its massive walls circling broadly, preeminent 
in lingering pride, stands the Coliseum. As the monarch of 
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ruins, its dark outline seems defined with most commanding 
prominence, while surrounding objects are lost or blended in 
shade. Its many arched recesses are rendered still more ob- 
scure by the veil of shadow, or partially revealed in the con- 
genial light. Through some of them the silent stars may be 
seen at their far-off vigils in the heavens, and again a fragment, 
which the hand of time has spared, abruptly bars the view. 
Over some, the long grass, that sad frieze which antiquity ever 
attaches to the architecture of man, hangs motionless, and, as a 
lattice, divides the falling moonbeams, or waves gently in the 
night breeze. But it is when standing beneath one of those 
arches, and vainly scanning the length of the half illumined 
corridor, or looking down upon the grass grown area, marked by 
a single path, that a sense of the events and times of which 
this ruin is the monument, and its suggestions the epitaph, 
gradually gains upon the attention, like the home thoughts which 
a strain of familiar music has aroused. The gorgeous spectacle 
of Rome's congregated wisdom and beauty thronging the vast 
galleries, now lost or crumbling through age, the glitter of wealth, 
the pomp of power, the eagerness of curiosity and the enthu- 
siasm of varied passions, which once rendered this a scene of 
unequalled pageantry, — all come at the call of memory, to con- 
trast themselves with the same scene now, clad in the solemnity 
of solitude and decay. 

But yet another retrospection, inducing deeper emotions, oc- 
cupies the mind and throws over the scene a higher interest. 
What an amount of human suffering have these dark walls wit- 
nessed ! Could they but speak, what a tale of horror would be 
unfolded ! How often has man, in all his savage or his culti- 
vated dignity, been abandoned in this wide area to the beasts of 
the forest, — more solitary when surrounded by his unpitying 
kind, than when alone with the lordly brute in his desert do- 
main ! How much of human blood has this damp earth drunk, 
and how often upon its clammy surface has the human form 
been stretched in agony or death ! Nor was this the theatre of 
effort and woe only to the physical nature. Who can estimate 
the pangs of yearning affection which have wrung the departing 
spirit, — the feeling of utter desolation with which the barbari- 
an has laid down his unsupported head and died in the midst 
of his enemies ? Who can distinctly imagine the concentration 
of every sentiment in that of the love of existence, which has 
nerved the arm of the combatant, and the stern despair with 
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which he has at length relinquished his dearly sold life ? Far 
less might one hope to realize the deep energy with which the 
martyr to his faith has here given proof of its power. There is 
something holy in a spot which has witnessed the voluntary 
sacrifice of existence to the cause of Christianity. Of beautiful 
and sublime, as well as terrible spectacles, has this been the 
scene. Where has youth seemed so pure in its loveliness, or 
manhood so noble in its might, or age so venerable in its majesty, 
as here? If, in this ruined amphitheatre, humanity has been 
most debased, by the despoiling hand of cruelty, where has she 
exhibited more of the sublimest of her energies, — the spirit of 
self-sacrifice ? Often as this air has wafted the sigh and groans 
of suffering and remorse, has it not likewise borne upward the 
prayer of faith and the thanksgiving of joyful confidence? 
Though glances of ferocity and revenge have been turned, in 
impotent malignity, through this broad opening to the smiling 
sky above, how often have eyes, beaming with forgiving love, 
or fixed in religious fervor, looked into its blue depths, from 
the awful death of the Coliseum ! 

And yet, while the abandonment and decay of Flavian's 
amphitheatre plainly indicate the departure of those ideas and 
customs, in accordance with which it was reared, the question 
forcibly suggests itself to the observer of its remains, has the 
principle, which sustained so long an institution like this, utterly 
and forever departed ? Have we nothing in our experience, 
resembling what seems to have originated in a deeper senti- 
ment than caprice, and from its long continuance and popularity, 
has an apparent foundation in our nature ? The reply to such 
self-interrogations is affirmative. What student of humanity, 
or observer of man, does not recognise the same principle ope- 
rating eternally ? Those who hold the system of Christianity, 
in its purity, hold the whole philosophy of the principle. Indi- 
vidual man has arrayed against him the varied force of circum- 
stances without and passion within. Of the insidiousness, the 
power of these opponents, who is ignorant ? And there are too, 
spectators, — too often as heartless, curious, and cold lookers on, 
as those which thronged the galleries of the Coliseum. 

When the literary pilgrim, or susceptible observer, has be- 
come familiar with the aspect and suggestions of Rome's anti- 
quities and treasures of art, he has yet another spot of hallowed 
earth to tread, another locality to visit, as a shrine, whose asso- 
ciations will wreath his spirit as with incense, till it is penetrated 
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with sentiments of sympathy, sadness and love. There may 
he here excited less of the sublime in association, induced hy 
the distance of the retrospect with which the stricken and lone 
memorials of extinct national greatness are pondered ; but there 
is room for more home-felt emotion, and occasion for less grand 
and critical, but more touching comment, than the antiquity of 
art and the ruins of grandeur can present. This spot is indeed 
neglected by the antiquarian, and has been often passed by, 
with the greatest indifference, by the merely fashionable visitor ; 
but who of us that loves the poetry of his native tongue, and 
rare specimens of human character, will not fondly and feelingly 
linger in the sequestered English burying-ground, at the graves 
of Shelley and Keats? He will there read the same lesson, 
which more imposing monuments had imparted, with deeper 
emphasis perhaps, but not in tones of more melting penetration. 
The romantic imagination, remarkable mental independence, 
and extreme sensitiveness of the former of these poets, combin- 
ed, as they were, with high native and acquired powers, and as- 
sociated with a fate so deeply melancholy, — give a truly poet- 
ical coloring to our recollections of him. Short and unappre- 
ciated was the life of poor Keats, and his death a martyrdom. 
The little left for friendship to record of him was the beautiful 
brilliancy of young genius, its primitive hopefulness, the suscep- 
tibility which gave effect to hireling opposition, and the gloomy 
flickering and extinction of that vitality, which alone connect- 
ed an unsophisticated genius to an unsympathizing and uncon- 
genial world. And what is this but a common story in the 
chronicles of humanity ? Through the perspective and magni- 
fying light of time, it may possess more prominently mournful 
features, but, wherever contemplated, it is essentially the same ; 
the conquest of gross power, grosser taste and indiscriminate will 
over the casket of a gem, the conventional form of an existence, 
the temporary habitation of a soul. Thus has it been of old, 
and this is alike the history of an ancient martyr and the victim 
of a modern sacrifice. The intelligent sentiment which impell- 
ed and sustained, may essentially differ, but the course, the 
consummation is the same. The chief distinction between the 
suffering and final self-devotion of the unyielding in faith, whose 
life was laid down in an ancient amphitheatre, and that of 
Keats, is that the one perished, according to the customs of the 
age, by the hand of violence, and in the other the dormant fires 
of disease were renewed, and the lingering progress of decay 
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speeded fatally onward. " Here lies one whose name was writ 
in water;" — an epitaph dictated, like this, at the very gates of 
death, yet bespeaks the poet ; and like every poetic sentiment 
is replete with latent truth. That name was indeed written in 
water, but the pencillings of a progressive and discerning spirit 
could have deepened the inscription upon an adamantine sur- 
face of crystal. But what these have failed to do, pity and 
congeniality are ever doing; and in innumerable hearts the 
memory of Keats is cherished, with a love surpassing even what 
the efforts of his mature genius could have inspired.* 

Among the odd traits observable in the Roman population, 
is their aversion to two luxuries, especially esteemed in more 
northern countries, and though somewhat matters of taste, not 
altogether unallied to a higher sentiment ; — these are flowers 
and fire. The latter, during winter, is as truly physically re- 
quisite as in colder climates ; but less surprise should be ex- 
cited by this antipathy among a people whose idea of comfort 
is so widely different from our own, and to whom this cheerful 
influence brings with it none of the domestic associations which 
endear it to the denizens of bleaker localities, and the posses- 
sors of a better founded enthusiasm. The former distaste is 
more remarkable, when we consider the proverbial predilections 
of the Italians for the beautiful ; and yet it is to a surprising 
extent true, that most are indifferent and many decidedly averse 
to flowers ; whereas, in Florence, we were ever beset with 
flower girls, and the Neapolitan peasants are seldom seen with- 
out a nosegay. We have heard this peculiarity of the Ro- 
mans ascribed to their very delicate sense of smell, which ren- 
ders even a mild perfume quite overpowering ; but it is diffi- 
cult to admit a reason which is so inconsistent with their habit- 
ual toleration of far less genial odors, — particularly the 
unwholesome exhalations from the buried aqueducts, and in- 
fected campagna. 

The supremacy of the pope and his cardinals, denominated 
the sacred college, being all but absolute, the risk incurred by 
such a sway renders the government extremely tenacious and 
jealous, so that of all culprits of whom the law takes cogni- 

*Hazlitt has justly observed that Keats's "ostensible crime was, that he 
had been praised in the Examiner newspaper : a greater and more unpardon- 
able offence probably was, that he was a true poet and had all the errors 
and beauties of a youthful genius to answer for. Mr. GuTord was as insen- 
sible to the one as he was inexorable to the other." 
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zance, none are at once more frequently or less deservedly its 
victims than political offenders. But the chief evil, immedi- 
ately resulting from this condition of things, consists in the 
concessions which the rulers make to the ruled, in order to 
maintain their authority. Many of these involve the total 
subversion of the very principles which government is mainly 
instituted to maintain. Capital crime, for example, is of all 
offences the least liable to retribution by the operation of law 
in the Roman states. And such is the sanguinary tempera- 
ment of most of the people, that any severe civil check upon 
it would inflame opposition, and hence render their political 
yoke more galling. Of the two evils, therefore, as might be 
anticipated, government choose, that which is morally greatest, 
and politically least. Consequently, the number of personal 
violences and murders is almost incredible. An incarceration 
of a few mpnths for this highest of crimes, is often the sole 
punishment, and even this is dispensed with, if the offender 
can effect a pecuniary compromise with the relations of the 
deceased. Within a short period, the fourth murder, under the 
most atrocious circumstances, alone sufficed to bring a noted 
culprit to the gallows. 

The present pope, it is believed, in executing plans for the 
advancement of his own views, is gradually undermining one 
of the strong holds of his power. The re-erection of St. 
Paul's church, in the environs of Rome, in a costly style, and 
the creation of five new cardinals, both measures in every 
respect unnecessary, are among the extravagant plans with 
which he is charged. The means of carrying on these is ob- 
tained from extensive loans, for the payment of which his 
most valuable revenues are pledged, and year after year, these 
are sacrificed to his inability to meet the annual demand. We 
have heard it confidently estimated, that, adopting the past as a 
criterion, in the space of thirteen years, the resources of the 
government will be absorbed, and if the ability of the governed 
to support taxation, at that juncture, is not better than at pres- 
ent, there is no conceivable means of furnishing an adequate 
supply to sustain the papal credit. But it is highly probable 
that another and more rapid agency than the slow depreciation 
of the treasury will, ere then, have permanently altered the 
political condition not only of Rome, but of all Italy. 

The degeneracy of modern Rome is a subject ever forced 
upon the thoughtful resident, whenever bis mind is free to re- 
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vert to the local and moral circumstances by which he is sur- 
rounded. And to one who is in anywise familiar with her 
past history or susceptible to her present influences, it be- 
comes an almost absorbing theme. Vainly, at times, do the 
glories of the Vatican allure him ; their delightful enchantments 
fade before a more impressive reality. He cannot rejoice un- 
reservedly in the splendors of human art, when humanity is a 
wreck around him ; he cannot indulge in stirring retrospection 
over the sculptured figure of an old Roman, when it serves but 
to render more prominent the moral deformity of his descend- 
ant. And if a gleam of native enthusiasm excite him, caught 
from scenes which the supremacy of character has hallowed, 
or a sentiment of rich gratification steals over him from the 
midst of material beauty, the idea which he most loves to con- 
nect with these, — the idea of his race, — brings with it an over- 
powering sadness. Throughout all that art or antiquity here 
unfolds, he feels as if wandering in a beautiful garden, once 
blest with a presence which shall know it no more. He feels 
in his inmost soul, that it was this non-existent object of his 
love which lent an hitherto unknown interest to the marble and 
canvass, to mount and river, and while ever and anon their si- 
lent beauty affords a sad pleasure, they oftener serve but to 
remind him of the grave which has closed over the beloved of 
his memory. 

Yet he gradually derives consolation, which sometimes 
brightens into happiness, in attaching himself to such memen- 
tos, and when they recall most strongly what has been, the 
thought of what may yet be, brings home an exquisite and al- 
most forgotten delight. While melancholy even imparts its 
sad hue to the moral observer of Rome's relics and ruins, some- 
thing of hope, of instinctive anticipation, bears out the mental 
gratification which ever flows from them. 

The manners and morals of Italy, like the same characteris- 
tics of other countries, are sometimes condemned, without dis- 
crimination, even by intelligent as well as virtuous men. Yet 
not only should the general fact, that the intercourse of trav- 
ellers is usually limited to the extreme exemplars of the pop- 
ulation of a country, be kept in view, in judging of character 
in Italy ; let it be also borne in mind that the choicest spirits 
of a nation, in such a political condition, are often found only 
in the shades of retirement at home, or enduring voluntary 
exile in a foreign land. " Character," says a distinguished 
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authoress, " is an instinct ; it is more allied with nature than 
the understanding ; and yet circumstances alone give men the 
opportunity of developing it." And to the sojourner in Italy, 
who marks the unfolding of this instinct, where it is most tru- 
ly and natively developed, in that inner tabernacle of life, 
which we call home, will be revealed such qualities of human- 
ity as are rarely, if ever, known in equal freshness and beauty. 
Domestication in a Tuscan family, combining, as is there so 
frequently the case, nobility of birth with reduced circumstan- 
ces, opened to ourselves a new and delightful vista of obser- 
vation. The modern Italian character is far more intimately 
associated, in our minds, with the memory of acts and sympa- 
thies of rare urbanity and friendliness, than with the by-way 
specimens of imposition and mendicity, with which travellers 
seem to delight in interlarding their journals. He who, in esti- 
mating character, attaches due importance to what have been 
philosophically denominated the affective powers, will scarcely 
dwell despairingly upon the characteristics even of the present 
inhabitants of Italy. They are, in truth, the children of feel- 
ing. And hence we find the uneducated peasantry and arti- 
sans appreciating and relishing, often most enthusiastically, the 
poetry and music of their country. The modification of Pe- 
trarch's sonnets, and their becoming popular simply in an oral 
form, is a phenomenon explicable only on the ground of a na- 
tional taste and enthusiasm. Nor have these general features 
ceased to be. Although " silent rows the songless gondolier," 
the stanzas of Tasso are not forgotten in Venice, nor does 
Ariosto cease to amuse the crowd on the Mole at Naples. If, 
therefore, one who mixes with the multitude, adapting himself 
sufficiently to their temperament and modes of expression, who 
goes with them to the opera and the festival, and especially, is 
brought near them in the family, fails to discover and feel a re- 
markable degree of the pure spirit of human brotherhood, such 
as shall impress his heart and win him from his prejudices, we 
think his experience must be singularly unfortunate. 

Certain it is, indeed, that the intellectual charms, the religious 
graces, the native modesty, which are the glory of the Ameri- 
can female character, are sometimes wanting ; and yet, in fre- 
quent instances, one cannot but feel baffled in an attempt to 
point out their opposites. There is often a rich and perfect 
susceptibility without any great depth of sentiment ; there is 
a spirit of affectionate kindness, but its extension is seemingly 
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a kind of constitutional habit ; there is a pride without true dig- 
nity, and an open, playful, genuine nature, which yet we are 
almost persuaded, but for undoubted evidence, to brand as 
habitual affectation. Let one imagine loveliness combined 
with unrestrained and unrestrainable spirit, illumined with pas- 
sionate feeling, and seconded by a language whose very accents 
are poetic, and a manner frank, and from its intrinsic peculiar- 
ities, interesting, and he may have a faint conception of an Ital- 
ian beauty. Let him portray to himself a vivid and restless 
imagination, over whose magic-working energies no moral con- 
trol presides, and into whose brilliant images no meditative 
coloring enters, an intellect too active and inconstant for intense 
or elevated action, a heart exquisitely alive to every faint im- 
pression of sympathy and love ; in a word, a spirit ardent, 
unchastened by the perfect sentiment of religion, unnerved 
by the holy sinews of christian principle, and yet glowing, rest- 
less and energetic, and he may arrive at an inadequate but not 
incorrect idea of a species of female character in Italy. 

General manners and morals are, indeed, proverbially 
too loose, not to merit the condemnation of the just ob- 
server. How far this is ascribable to the political and physical 
peculiarities of the country, an unprejudiced man cannot easily 
declare, while candor compels him to confess that these pallia- 
ting causes exist. We have remarked, as a striking proof of the 
want of intellectual resources among the Italians, their sympathy 
for one who, from choice or necessity, is even temporarily soli- 
tary. And the importance which the mere conventional acts 
of life, and the occasional intervention of amusement, have ac- 
quired in their estimation, evinces the mournful absence of more 
worthy and truly valuable employments both for the time and 
intellect. 

Let it ever be remembered, in view of the present moral 
and social condition of Italy, how early the " fatal gift of beau- 
ty" provoked those predatory incursions which have so de- 
spoiled her shores, and neutralized her nationality. How often 
have the glittering ranks of an invading host gleamed, like a 
meteor of ill omen, amid the mists of that mountain barrier, 
which nature has interposed between her favorite land and the 
surrounding nations ! 

The history of Italy, in the middle ages, is a detail of suc- 
cessive contests, internal and foreign, the only result of which 
seems to have been the settling down of the political being of 
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the whole country into a kind of hydra-despotism, — a govern- 
ment shared by foreign princes, ecclesiastical rulers, the inhab- 
itants (and their representatives) of the several states. During 
the long twenty years of Napoleon's domination, whether endur- 
ing the horrors of famine in besieged Genoa, sacrificing to the 
Moloch of war upon the plains of Lombardy, or sending the 
flower of her army to perish amid Russian snows, she was 
courting martyrdom only to secure a change of masters, or 
minister to the ambition of the ascendant. It is perhaps impos- 
sible for a visitor of the present day, to realize that this land has 
indeed been the scene of such constant, severe, and unsuccessful 
warfare. The peace which has been enjoyed by other coun- 
tries of the globe, — a peace no less fruitful of general prosper- 
ity and general intellectual growth, than void of the ever active 
causes of commotion, — with such a tranquillity Italy seems 
never to have been blessed. 

There are, indeed, few problems more difficult to solve satis- 
factorily than the prospects of this country, as regards its vital 
interests. The several states, if united and penetrated by a 
just revolutionary sentiment, would advance towards independ- 
ence as rapidly and certainly as the moral circumstances of 
the people would permit. But this is very far from being the 
case, as the experience of the past and the aspect of the present, 
most clearly indicate. There is Austria, on one side, jeal • 
ous of her foothold in this devoted land, and perhaps, of all 
their political sufferings, none is more galling to the Italians, 
than the insulting presence of Austrian soldiery, an evil which 
the pope, as a measure of self-defence, is continually encourag- 
ing. Then the corroding internal divisions, which seem stronger 
and more baneful in proportion to the motives for union, are an 
awful barrier to the enfranchisement of the whole country. 
Such, too, is the power of the priesthood, and their influence 
over the women, that through them the existence of any liberal 
sentiment is almost immediately made known and its extension 
prevented. Indeed, this mutual conspiracy, for, viewed in ref- 
erence to its operation, it merits no lighter name, between the 
two classes of community from which, according to nature and 
truth, the chief purifying influence should proceed, constitutes 
the spring which embitters and undermines all excellence, 
individual and political. 

But a deeper cause, and one involving every other, is dis- 
coverable in the want of intelligence and moral sentiment among 
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the people. In short, while the liberalizing spirit and improv- 
ing influences of the age, have to some extent become diffused 
in Italy, while we see distinct indications of the decline of eccle- 
siastical power and ignorant superstition, and hear of the King 
of Naples visiting the English and French courts to gain expe- 
rience in the art of good government, we cannot but feel that 
Italy is not yet virtuous enough to maintain the forms or evolve 
the moral glory of genuine national freedom. 

There are times when the American visitor is simultaneously 
impressed with the social and moral preeminence of his native 
land and the local attractions of this ; and is thus led to think 
of them in comparison with each other. In such a view it is 
impossible to lose sight of the several causes, which have com- 
bined to form the present moral atmosphere and intellectual 
spirit of the two countries. In Italy ages of barbarism and war- 
fare, gradually changing to a more refined existence, produced 
a brilliant period of chivalry and art, and then, amid despotic 
influences, acting upon a national constitution, and in a country 
peculiarly exposed to their worst effects, brought in the present 
form of society. With us the bracing air of freedom, alive with 
the higher impulses to action, teeming with moral motive, ele- 
vating knowledge and religious enthusiasm, naturally created a 
moral constitution presenting almost a complete contrast. What 
cause for wonder, if, destitute of a free arena, the ambition of a 
young Italian of the present day is merged in a frivolous passion for 
amusement? If, when the sublime motive of a national spirit 
is wanting, men think within the narrowest circle of human 
sympathies? If the women, looked upon as the victims and 
not aspired to as the honors of the other sex, cease to value the 
virtues which are their highest, but most unappreciated orna- 
ments ? 

As the chief intellectual influence of Italy is that of the fine 
arts, one of their prominent intellectual results is to render us 
amateurs. Observation is engrossed with forms and sounds; 
the eye and ear evince a hitherto inexperienced capacity for 
enjoyment. The music, — the universal, metaphysical music of 
the land, — invites to the cultivation of the hearing powers, and 
the ever-present forms of art lead to a practised attention of the 
visual organs ; so that we find ourselves insensibly drawn from 
the study of social circumstances, to that of influences far more 
abstract, but from their intimate connexion with humanity, with 
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genius, taste and feeling not less rich in overpowering in- 
terest. It is, indeed-, remarkable under how many different 
aspects the studious observation of the productions of art min- 
isters to mental gratification. They may be regarded with the 
eye of an artist, solely as illustrative of the various schools, or 
as embodying the true principles of his profession ; or, by the 
student of human nature, as affording a beautiful exposition of 
the several epochs in the history of the development of mind ; 
while the tasteful votary of letters delights in comparing their 
distinctive characteristics with those of the master-spirits of our 
race, whose thoughts are embodied in literature. The bold 
and sublime efforts of M. Angelo, the beautiful expressiveness 
of Raphael, the mellow and rich pencillings of Claude, the 
wild genius of Salvator, and the highly finished style of Leon- 
ardo present to him striking and interesting analogies with 
what is familiar in the sister art of writing. It has been well 
observed, that the bases of these arts touch each other. 

The genuine amateur, won by the attractions, and attached 
by a spontaneous and intelligent sympathy with the delicate 
dependencies and distinctions which enter into the composition 
of external symmetry, beauty and grandeur, gives himself to 
the study and enjoyment of the abstract and embodied princi- 
ples of art. In such a one, the first emotions of simple pleas- 
ure have expanded into profound and inspiring interest, and the 
lights of acquired knowledge and improving judgment have re- 
doubled the primitive sentiment of pleasure, derived from these 
sources. Versed in the laws, according to which all physical 
grace and beauty exist, accustomed to find pleasure in every 
object which develops these, and ever quick to detect them 
wherever they exist, the world is to him full of enjoyment. 
Art's most glorious products are as cherished friends, ever 
awakening satisfaction, and affording consolation; blest with 
innumerable visions of beauty, garnered from imagination's 
pencillings, under nature's tuition, and glowing with a deliberate 
enthusiasm, which has become an instinctive principle, himself 
is his greatest resource. Nor are such enjoyments without a 
favorable moral, as well as intellectual benefit. The student 
and admirer of the noblest human productions, who has be- 
come such from native sentiment and discriminating taste, is 
allied to his race by a new and interesting bond ; he may be 
said, with peculiar truth, to love in humanity, what is truly 
worthy of devoted affection, — her capacity of exalted effort. 
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And however vague and ill-sustained such a feeling may be 
abstractly, no regard can be more intelligent and vivid, when 
cherished through the medium of mind's most hallowed fruits. 
These give life to and sustain, in the devoted mind, a free and 
grateful respect, the legitimate spring of genuine philan- 
thropy. 

Were it only that the opera, like every national entertain- 
ment, is typical of the general taste, and in Italy affords the 
most free arena for talent, to an observant traveller it must 
be highly important, — but it is by the strong constraint of 
earnest sympathy that we dwell upon its character and influen- 
ces. In point of excellence, simply as a popular diversion, it 
is unrivalled ; and the chief, if not the only exception, which 
can be made to its detriment, springs from the deficiencies, not of 
the amusement, but of those to whose good it is designed to 
minister. For the want alike of that physical organization 
upon which the pleasure derivable from music depends, or of 
the sentiment and feeling, according to which that pleasure is 
bounded, must equally be denominated deficiencies, since they 
bar a species of gratification as refined, as it is rich and absorb- 
ing. 

But it were indeed unjust to truth and human nature, to re- 
gard the opera, in its genuineness, solely as one of those means 
which the selfish ingenuity of man has contrived for occupying 
or even solacing the intervals of active existence. Its origin 
and legitimate intent are far higher and better ; and although 
many may avail themselves of it for purposes of convenience, 
or at the suggestion of that restless craving for fashionable bau- 
bles, which is the besetting sin of the thoughtless, there are, and 
must ever be, better spirits to whom justice will refer its claims. 

As a subject merely of speculation, the opera might be 
deemed an unphilosophical representation of humanity. As 
her master passions are ever developed at once and fervently, 
the idea of exhibiting them through the regular and measured 
medium of song, would seem essentially unnatural. Yet, as it 
is impossible in the drama to render the illusion complete ; as in 
the most perfect efforts of the dramatist, and the actor, theunreal 
is palpably evident ; in adopting a more deliberate and pre- 
determined form of expression, nothing of imitative excellence 
is lost, while, in general effect, much is gained. In the opera, 
art and nature unite in their highest excellence. There is all 
the power of stage effect, the language of gesture and expres- 
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sion, the conventional paraphernalia of the theatre, with the 
superadded power of the most expressive melody, — that of the 
human voice exerted to the highest point of its natural capacity, 
and cultivated by the intervention of one of the most scientific 
and arduous of studies, to a degree almost incredible. 

If speech is the readiest means of moral expression, and what 
has been termed the natural language the most unstudied and 
apposite, music, the breathing forth of the spirit in song, is the 
most spiritual, and therefore, more beautifully and delicately 
typical of the varying emotions which inspire it. To this form 
of expression we turn not, indeed, in the most passionate mo- 
ments of experience, but when to these the calmer mood has 
succeeded, when love begins to assume the settled and deep 
character of a passion, when the shock of grief has given way 
to its calm sadness, and kindling hope slowly lessens the early 
heaviness of disappointment; when the quiverings of indecision 
have become composed into clear fixedness of purpose, and the 
sense of overwhelming joy is fast losing itself in the deep peace 
of conscious happiness, — in such ultimate stages of the passions^ 
when their restless elements have become, in a measure, tran- 
quillized, and their language more deliberate, then is it wont to 
pour itself forth in measured, but moving song ; and if, in the 
opera, the limits of this natural order are occasionally exceeded 
what is it but an exercise of that poetical license, upon which 
even philosophy must contentedly smile ? 

The opera is the grand result of a general and discriminating 
passion for music. Without such a proximate cause its exist- 
ence is truly impossible. It is this which gives rise to and sus- 
tains, not only the institution, but that remarkable and scarcely 
appreciated talent, which is its vital principle. It has ever 
been more or less the custom, even in the most civilized com- 
munities, to regard those individuals, whose lives are devoted, 
and whose, present happiness is involved, in thus ministering to 
the general pleasure, with any sentiment rather than that of 
grateful respect, the evidence of this is to be found in the 
actual moral rank assigned to such a profession, and its cause is 
too often, doubtless, attributable to want of character in the 
members, and to that proverbial capriciousness which society ever 
evinces in relation to those professedly devoted to its diversion. 
The actual sympathy and respectful consideration cherished and 
manifested by the Italians for their favorite entertainment, and 
its worthy children, is most interestingly obvious to a stranger. 
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It is, too, delightful, to observe the conduct, the effect, all 
the phenomena of an Italian opera. Evening after evening, 
we behold the same countenances intently studious of the per- 
formance, the same votaries luxuriating in melody, criti- 
cising intonations, — Epicureans at the banquet of Euterpe. 
So well regulated is the police, and so genuine and universal the 
taste for music, that order, attention and quiet are effectually 
secured. The audience, indeed, go thither to partake of an 
habitual gratification. No sound but a brava spoken, as by one 
deep voice, during a momentary pause, or the full burst of gen- 
eral approval, interrupts the pervading silence. 

And what the general will of a people supports, equally in 
the way of amusement as in the graver concerns of life, must 
bear the impress of national character, and for this, if for no 
other reason, should merit respect. This is singularly true in 
relation-to the opera. Happy is that people whose taste has 
induced, whose discrimination has improved, and whose char- 
acteristic interest well sustains this morally beautiful entertain- 
ment. 

To define justly the surpassing charms of Italian vocal music 
is indeed impossible ; and yet, if in so entrancing a pleasure, 
as that derivable from this source, self-analysis be practicable, 
perhaps it will be discovered that in this, above most other 
species of melody, all the faculties are gratified. The ingenious 
combinations and intricate art delight the mental perceptions, 
its unanticipated variations and undiscernible power and facility 
of development captivate the imagination, while passion is 
excited by the imperceptible encroachments of its enchanting 
harmony over the empire of the heart. There is indeed a kind 
of universality in this singular, this unequalled vocalism. The 
heart often beats with eager enthusiasm, when the notes of 
martial music swell upon the air, an elevating sense of grandeur 
is awakened by the deep tones of a sacred choir, and a national 
air or household stave, by the force of association, will electrify 
the auditor. Yet something of all these effects, and something 
beyond and above all of them, can faithful introspection detect 
in the bosom agitated, soothed, inspired by the higher efforts of 
an Italian professor. 

To the susceptible student of its influences, the opera, in its 
perfection, is a poetical representation of the deep things of 
life ; of those passions which operate most powerfully and 
universally in the human heart, of that mysterious and in- 
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tricate connexion between motive and action, sentiment and 
thought, imagination and truth, which, in its development, con- 
stitutes the living poetry of our being. Such a one under- 
stands the mental experience of Alfieri, who says that the plots 
of some of his best tragedies were conceived while listening to 
the grand opera. And what medium like music, — music with 
all its depth and pathos, all its subtlety and infinity of expres- 
sion, all its spiritual magnetism, for portraying to the heart its 
own indescribable capacity of feeling ? And what an order of 
talent is that, which can successfully wield the power of expres- 
sion requisite for a genuine opera-performer ! 

The votary of imaginative and intellectual happiness finds in 
this pleasure a satisfaction, similar in kind, though much more 
exalted, to that which the lover of physical science discovers in 
analyzing and combining the elements of matter. There is the 
same eager delight, which springs from the vivid knowledge ac- 
quired only by searching and successful experiment ; but it is ex- 
periment upon self, not that which developes the anatomical rela- 
tions of the body, but that which lays open, by a beautiful process 
of excitation, the delicate machinery of the inner and unseen be- 
ing; it is the yielding up of one's native sentiment to the heav- 
enly sway of "the deepest melody, till its elements dissolve and 
combine in all the purest and most perfect forms of emotion. 
How palpable to the heart becomes its capacity of love, in all its 
endless modifications, and how keenly brilliant to the imagina- 
tion shine its own magic energies, when both are bathed, ex- 
cited, dissolved within the limitless scope of deeply undulating 
music!* 

To many individuals, perhaps, the imaginative, the purely 
intellectual character of the enjoyments which attention and 
susceptibility may extract from the scenes and agencies of Italy, 
is an objection. These characteristics are, indeed, at war with 
the ultra-utilitarian spirit of the age. Yet there is a vastness 
in that source of happiness, denominated the ideal, of which 

*" Can it be said, that there is such an art as that of music for those who 
cannot feel enthusiasm ? Habit may render harmonious sounds, as it were, 
a necessary gratification to them, and they enjoy them as they admire the 
flavor of fruits or the ornament of colors ; but has their whole being vibrated 
and trembled responsively, like a lyre, if, at any time, the midnight silence 
has been broken by the song, or by any of those instruments which resemble 
the human voice ? Have they in that moment felt the mystery of their ex- 
istence, in that softening emotion which reunites our separate natures and 
blends in the same enjoyment the senses and the soul ?" Madame De Stael. 
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such cavillers are unaware. Notwithstanding the capacity of 
suffering involved in a sensibility to this moral incitement, life 
would be almost bereft of interest were the fountains of imagi- 
native enjoyment sealed to mortals. We know not, nor under 
the present condition of being, can we know, how delicately, yet 
universally sentiment mingles with, and marks every pleasure 
of existence. Its commonest incidents, its familiar routine, not 
less than its exalted offices, insensibly imbibe and radiate a 
spiritual coloring, — an interest not their own, in which consists 
the true secret of the delight they afford. 

There are few countries better calculated to nourish and 
bring out the latent ideal of existence than this, although here, 
as every where, its expansion must be aided. The great intel- 
lectual tendency of the legitimate influences of Italy is, indeed, 
to 1 maintain the supremacy of taste, and to quicken the action of 
the sentiments. In younger and more agitated communities, 
there is much to excite a vigilant habit of observation, and de- 
velop native intelligence ; and in scenes less environed by asso- 
ciations of almost universal interest, through a spirit of ambition 
or the bustling zeal of general enterprise, the mental powers 
are variously and often vigorously unfolded. But in this, the 
absence of all occasion of immediate excitement from the ag- 
itation of any one of the great elements of society, and the 
comparatively narrow circle in which the machinery of com- 
merce and government move, are circumstances which serve to 
exhibit in broad relief those more intimate relations, and less 
general, and therefore more interesting influences, with which 
human society abounds. 

One is singularly uninterrupted, in the endeavor to brighten 
into poetry the pathway of his being. He is undisturbed, nay, 
he is not unfrequently encouraged by the atmosphere in which 
he lives. Tranquillity, — that pre-requisite to the enjoyment of 
a poetical temperament, — clears the way, and beautiful forms in 
nature, glorious productions of art, a passionate social character, 
time-hallowed associations, a melodious language and the teem- 
ing presence of musical influences, are about him to feed the 
flame of that enthusiasm which idealizes, and therefore enriches, 
human nature. 

There is, surely, ground for moral satisfaction in thus scan- 
ning, under the excitement of sympathy, the present scenes and 
intellectual influences of Italy. We stand among her ruins, 
eloquent of past greatness, and instinctively gaze around for a 
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lingering ray of existing glory ; we contemplate with impatient 
sadness, her palsied political being, and yearn to lose its memory 
in dwelling upon the tokens of mental prowess and imaginative 
expansion; and these we find in the beauty and perfection of 
her literature and art. There is something singularly consola- 
tory, in thus tracing out a conservative principle from amid the 
insignia of decay and prostration. There is something quick- 
ening to the love of humanity, something which renews our 
faith in her progressive tendencies, in beholding the continuance, 
and feeling the power of an intellectual dominion, a heritage 
of mind, an empire over the heart, where the mere external 
sway of the political sceptre has been most sadly subverted. 



Art. VII. — The Last Days of Pompeii. 

The Last Days of Pompeii. By E. L. Bulwer. New 
York, 1835. 

There is something in the idea of antiquity which fastens 
deeply upon human sympathies. We trace with intense pleas- 
ure and interest, the commonest events and the every-day ma- 
chinery of past times. Upon the ingenious inventions and 
wonderful examples of contemporary skill, and taste, and knowl- 
edge, we may gaze with admiration, delight and awe. But there 
is wanting that half-superstitious and imaginative excitement, 
which lingers around the tale of former days, and calls forth to 
the delighted fancy the forms of things forgotten upon the earth, 
the shapes that haunted the busy home of man in the childhood 
of his long descended race, and reveals to curiosity, as it were, 
the immortal spoils of the grave, which have triumphed over 
oblivion and decay, — embalmed in the sympathies of our kind, 
and consecrated by the fragrant breath of glory. The earth 
and the sunlight are our home, and we look upon the bright 
scenes of the one and the beaming and glorious usefulness of 
the other, with an apathy derived from habit and daily want, — 
but when the voice of the dead speaks as from the tomb, we 
strain the ear to catch its faintest murmur as a holy and inspir- 
ing revelation, — and when the poet or the novelist summons 
from the dark banks of Lethe, back to light and life, the forms 



